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for trephining should be rather low down, to correspond 
to the centres for the arm and lips, which seemed affected. 
This was done; for eight weeks after the operation the 
child was free from fits, and at the periodical exacerbation 
the fits returned with always diminishing severity.” 

We have given only one instance, but Dr. Echeverria 
has collected 165 cases of traumatic epilepsy, of which 
64 per cent, were cured by trephining. Nor is it only in 
epilepsy that operative procedure, directed by the know¬ 
ledge gained from Dr. Ferrier’s researches, is useful. 
In abscess of the brain it guides the surgeon’s knife to 
the spot where the pus has accumulated, and even when 
disease is due to tumours, it indicates their site, and 
enables them to be removed and the patient cured, as in 
a case reported in the Glasgow Medical Journal. It 
opens a new region in the treatment of diseases of the 
brain, of which it is impossible at present to see the 
limits; and when we consider how recently the discoveries 
have been made it seems extraordinary that they should 
have already been productive of so much ben efit. Opera¬ 
tions on the head are not however to be rashly undertaken, 
and in Dr. Ferrier’s first experiments he found that injury 
to the brain was apt to spread beyond the primary limits of 
the lesion. Prof. Yeo therefore commenced a series of ex¬ 
periments for the purpose of discovering how far improved 
methods of operating would obviate the risk incurred in 
such operations, and his attempts have been very successful. 
These operations were carried out with a proper licence 
and certificate under the Vivisection Act. Dr. Ferrier 
embraced the opportunity of observing these animals, 
and aided Prof. Yeo by his advice, so that each experi¬ 
ment was utilised for the purpose of increasing our 
knowledge of localisation, and thus aiding diagnosis, 
as well as of improving the mode of treatment. 
For these observations he was summoned before the 
police-court last week by the Society for the Pro¬ 
tection of Animals from Vivisection, on what grounds 
it is difficult to see. Though the summons was 
dismissed by the magistrate, the prosecution no doubt 
caused much worry to Dr. Ferrier, and might have caused 
expense, were it not that the British Medical Association 
took up and defended the case, in order to show its 
appreciation of the value of Dr. Ferrier’s services both 
to medical science and suffering humanity. It is now 
about five years since the Vivisection Act was passed, 
and the late prosecution of Dr. Ferrier, while it shows 
how carefully the Act has been observed by physiologists, 
affords evidence that an Act which purported to be for 
the prevention of the abuse, is being converted into an in¬ 
strument of annoyance to those who are best qualified for 
the use of experiments on animals. At the time the Act was 
passed many persons objected to it, on the ground that it 
was quite exceptional to legislate against an abuse which 
had never been proved to exist in this country. It has 
been shown by many statements made in the medical 
journals within the last few months that the Act is being 
administered in such a manner as seriously to interfere 
with the progress of science ; and it seems not unlikely 
that the present insult to one of their number may rouse 
the medical profession to combined agitation against 
restraints on research for the acquisition of that knowledge 
which may enable them to lessen the sufferings or save 
the lives of their patients. 


EG YPT OF THE PAST 

The Egypt of the Past. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. 
(London : Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1881.) 

HE increased interest taken in Ancient Egypt has 
produced of late two new histories in English, 
and two in French and German. The English histories 
are last in the field, and are those of Prof. Rawlinson 
and Sir Erasmus Wilson. These histories are not really 
the work of Egyptologists or experts like that of Brugsch 
Pacha and M. Maspero, but are attempts to produce 
readable works for popular purposes by writers interested 
in Egypt or writers of history, and have consequently all 
the merits and defects of that kind of way of treating the 
subject. 

The present article is devoted to a consideration of the 
work of Prof. Wilson, which has last appeared, and is 
exclusively devoted to history. It comprises the history 
from the oldest days, the first appearance of the primitive 
Egyptian, the aboriginal of the Nile, till the last of the 
Pharaohs, the miserable Nectanebo, who abandoned his 
country, but not his wealth, to the foreigner B.c. 345, and 
from that time till to-day a foreigner, in accordance with 
the law of monarchical nations, has ruled the country 
with the usual results. 

The question of the first man of the Nile has not yet 
been settled, and he was probably one of those types 
which have disappeared from view altogether, and belongs 
to the fossilised remains of the planet. But history has 
little to seek about the prehistoric races and evidence of 
an antecedent state of dawning civilisation ; flint weapons 
are very scanty and obscure, and do not aid the solution 
of the problem. The obscure period of “ the followers of 
Homs ” has no historical or chronological importance, 
and belongs to the hazy epoch known as mythical and 
immeasurable. Actual history, but not positive chronology, 
begins with Menes, and the facts ascribed to Menes are, 
according to historical criticism, such as can be accepted 
as credible. 

It has been agreed to designate as the Old Empire 
that part of Egyptian history which glides from the 
first to the sixth dynasty. This comprises the Pyramid- 
builders, most, if not all, of whose geometric sepulchres 
are situated in the plains of Memphis and its vicinity on 
the western bank of the Nile. Although no pyramid can 
be identified with any king of the first dynasty, and the 
names of monarchs are known only from official lists 
and after-recollections, a monument of the second dynasty 
from a private tomb is in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, and shows that the civilisation at that remote 
period had attained the same excellence as at the fourth. 
It was under this dynasty that the worship of animals—an 
African idea—arose, and if the pyramid of Sakkarah, with 
its numerous chambers, was, as supposed, an early 
sepulchre of the Apis, that edifice must have been erected 
under the second dynasty, with all its geometric regularity 
and architectural knowledge, four centuries after Menes. 
Certainly writing, sculpture, painting, the arts and sciences 
had attained a great advancement and development- 
Still further advancement is visible under the third 
dynasty, and in the tombs which lie around the Pyramid 
at Meidoom sculpture had then reached a high excellence, 
and the portrait of the individual as well executed as the 
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Roman sculptor could produce it. The men were painted 
a kind of copper colour, the women yellow, like the Semitic 
races. The red tint appears later, and the lips at all 
periods seem to show that an infusion of black blood 
even at the earliest age had been transfused into the 
Egyptian race. Senefru or Senophris had already con¬ 
quered the Arabian Peninsula of Mount Sinai and 
worked the turquoise mines of the Wady Magarah. 
Besides turquoise, however, copper slag has been found 
at the spot, but the mafk, an obscure word, sometimes 
apparently used for a light blue colour, is decidedly not 
copper. The Great Pyramids, however, are the work of 
the subsequent dynasty, whose history is chiefly an account 
of Pyramids and their construction, with an occasional 
notice of their builders, and the present work judiciously 
gives the history without the fallacious theories which 
have found favour with credulous enthusiasts. 

Although iron weapons have not been found of the age 
of Cheops, a sheet of this metal was discovered in one of 
the air-passages, and a copper tool in another, and the 
name of one of the roonarchs, Merba, “lover of metal,” 
or “ iron,” occurs amongst the kings of the first dynasty. 
Except for monumental remains the history of the fourth 
dynasty is unimportant, although it kept up the conquests 
and mines of the Wady Magarah, and architecture and 
technical arts improved, while sculpture and portraiture 
continued their unrivalled career. With the fifth dynasty 
the interest begins to thicken, the Pyramids are no longer 
dumb stones unable to explain their appearances on the 
great Memphite plains. The presence of pyramids and obe¬ 
lisks had shown that there was a religious system; the in¬ 
scriptions in the Pyramid of Phiops at Sakkarah, and those 
of his successor, show that the myth of Osiris and the cos¬ 
mogonic ideas connected with it had already developed, 
while the passage of the soul along the starry heavens, 
and the constellations, especially Orion and the dog-star, 
prove that the eschatological notions of the period differed 
exceedingly from those of subsequent periods, while the 
ethical writers of the period herald the advent of philo¬ 
sophy. The sixth dynasty, the inscriptions on the pyra¬ 
mids of which have been recently discovered, follow the 
same ideas as the fifth dynasty. Sir Erasmus Wilson has 
now been able to avail himself of these recent discoveries 
of the texts of the tombs. After the sixth dynasty lists 
perhaps supply the succession, but there is a monumental 
gap till the eleventh, and thence from the twelfth—a fair 
succession. Thebes, Tanis, and Heliopolis supplant 
Memphis. 

The fifth dynasty had no very important history, and 
that of the sixth only acquires importance from its enrolling 
negro troops for the purpose of its northern wars, and the 
religious inscriptions recently discovered in its Pyramids 
throw light not only on the earlier religion, but on the 
antiquity of the worship of the gods and their relative 
place in the religious system. The first dynasty after 
the sixth which has any history is undoubtedly the 
twelfth, although the tenth attempted to reach Punt 
or Somali, or Cape Guardafui—early evidence no doubt 
of sea-going ships on the Red Sea and eastern coast 
of Africa. The history of the twelfth dynasty, its obe¬ 
lisks, labyrinth, Lake Moeris, is well and fairly given, 
but no additional light .is thrown on the period already 
well known from the monuments and the Turin Canon, 


and the Sallier and Berlin papyri. On the north this 
dynasty did not penetrate farther than the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, transferring their search for turquoises and 
metals from the Wady Magarah to the Sarabout El 
Khadem in the vicinity. Distinguished as it is by the 
advance in the arts and sciences as manifested in the 
tombs of Memphis, Abydos, and Eileithyia, its principal 
features were the undying thirst for gold, and constant 
search for slaves in the South amongst the Negroes, and 
its fortifications over the South and North against Negroes 
and Asiatics. There is a fair account of the twelfth 
dynasty, but the history of that period is capable of 
some expansion. The obscure subsequent dynasties, 
especially the Shepherd rulers, various monuments and 
statues of whom have been found at Tanis, and are 
described in the writings of De Rouge: and Mariette, are 
fairly given. Some further information might perhaps 
have been added, but there is enough to satisfy the lam¬ 
bent curiosity of the general reader. The history of the 
eighteenth dynasty is well known, and although the rich 
discovery of mummies at the Deir-el-Bahari has not 
added one iota to this period, it has confirmed some old 
ideas. It is certain that the queen of Aahmes I., called 
Aahmes Nefertari, “the good companion of Aahmes,” was 
unequivocally black, and no sacred office could possibly 
wash that .Ethiopian white. Black she was always 
painted, and an Erastian priesthood never attempted 
to whiten her face. The throne of Egypt under this 
dynasty was occupied not by one, but by a succession of 
mulattos, and there was no deficiency either of courage 
or intelligence in the monarchs who raised Egypt to the 
highest pitch of glory, and stretched the boundaries to the 
Euphrates, if not to India itself. Egypt, in fact, always 
had a great infusion of Nigritic blood in its population, 
more Semitic perhaps on the East and European on the 
West, but undoubtedly very Nigritic on the South, where the 
miscegenation with the black races prevailed. The princes 
of .Ethiopia, scions of the royal family, were no doubt 
at this time red Egyptians in their parentage ; but there 
were then, as now, two kinds of Negroes, the black and 
the copper-coloured. Many of the male contemporaries 
of Cheops have a chocolate hue, which hardly agrees 
with a Caucasian origin. Sir Erasmus Wilson seems 
puzzled about the inscription at the base of the obelisk 
of Hatasu at Karnak; it did not dovetail in with chrono¬ 
logical theories, so Lepsius assigned it to the “blundering 
stonecutter”; but later explanations solved the seven 
months, by showing that the kings dated their regnal 
years from their accession, and that the date of the 
accession fell within the [seven months, and the seven 
months were in two regnal years, and that it was un¬ 
necessary to add twelve months to the calculation. This 
has been generally accepted by scrupulous chronologists 
only too anxious to play at figures, and it appears a 
natural one. No one need marvel at the rapidity 
of the work, as the wishes of tyrannical princes have 
always been carried out with a marvellous rapidity, 
without the least consideration for human life, much less 
of toil. The grandeur of the works of Thothmes III. at 
Karnak, his obelisks and his exploits, are given, but the in¬ 
genious capture of J oppa by a stratagem worthy of the pen 
of Polyaenus, and the countries where Thothmes hunted the 
elephant, are not pointed out. India has been suggested, 
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and nearer than India on his eastern frontier he could not 
have found herds of this animal, while the Rutennu, a 
very Indo-Chinese looking race, brought as tribute to 
Egypt, in the reign of the great conqueror, the whitt 
elephant, painted red and white, with gilded ears and 
toes. Had the fame and terror of the Egyptian conqueror 
reached the confines of Burmah, and the princes of Indo¬ 
china propitiated the Egyptians with that expensive pre¬ 
sent, a white elephant. All this occurred about 1600 B.C., 
and eight centuries later, in the reign of Shalmanser II., the 
elephant, as a rare animal, figures on the obelisk found at 
Nimroud depicted in a style far inferior to the Egyptian. 
The mutilated mummy of Thothmes has been found at the 
Deir-el-Bahari, and all that remains is inadequate to give 
an idea of his person. His successors came into conflict 
with the Khita, the supposed Hittites, but so did the 
Ptolemies long after the Hittite kingdom is supposed to 
have been extinguished. The account of the Pharaoh 
Khuenaten and the obscurity which prevails about the 
succession after that heretic, might have been enlarged, 
and a little more said about the Pharaoh Ilorus and the 
historical difficulties about his reign. The hypothesis of 
Brugsch Pacha, that he reigned twenty-one years, is 
plausible to superficial observation, but not acceptable on 
deeper reflection ; but these are Egyptological points not 
in the absolute province of an historian, unless on sepa¬ 
rate independent philological research. The theory of 
Brugsch Pacha, that the invasion of Egypt by the 
Libyans was accompanied, not by Greeks and the 
people of the Isles, but by Colchian tribes from the 
Caucasus, although supported by ingenious philological 
reasons, is not accepted by Ebers and others, and is not 
entertained in the work. This account of the nineteenth 
dynasty and the route of the Exodus, it has been already 
pointed out, does not correspond with the physical condi¬ 
tions of the country or the late surveys, but then the 
original error is due to the French engineer whose hypo¬ 
thesis was too hastily seized on and proved with too 
much special pleading. The history of the twenty-first 
dynasty is only imperfectly known, but here the recent 
discoveries have thrown additional light on this obscure 
period. The mummies at the Deir-el-Bahari have aided 
in the determination of the succession, and it is evident 
that these high priests were not only descended from the 
Princes of /Ethiopia, who, originally appointed by the 
Pharaohs, maintained a kind of hereditary succession, 
but also belonged to the black races, the flesh of Pinotem 
IE being unusually brown, and revealing a Nigritic 
descent, there was a strange similarity with the features 
of Khuenaten, who also probably appertained to the 
same race. The hypothesis that Shishak was an 
Assyrian king or prince is not confirmed by the annals 
of Assyria nor Nimroud, whose Egyptian name Namruth 
is supposed to have the meaning in the /Ethiopian dialect 
of Panther. But the name of Nimroud is not yet identi¬ 
fied either in the Assyrian or Babylonian, and although 
the names of Assyrian persons mentioned in Egyptian 
have little resemblance with those given by the Assy¬ 
rians themselves, still ingenuity might convert Pul 
Ashar-nes into Assur-Nazir-Pal, who ruled some time 
about the period. The /Ethiopian dynasty is given 
with some detail, but there is some difficulty about 
the ^Ethiopian Piankhi, who conquered the supposed 


dodekaroty or rulers, who presided over Egypt ac¬ 
cording to the Assyrian annals, and whose names 
are recorded on the historical cylinders of Assur- 
banihabla, or Assur-banipal, and enter into Egyptian 
history. The position of Piankhi is placed immediately 
before the twenty-sixth dynasty, on account of his having 
for antagonist Tefnekht or Tnephakhthus, the father of 
Bokkoris, king of the twenty-fourth line. But Piankhi’s 
name occurs amongst the kings of the twenty-first 
dynasty, and Piankhi may have been placed too low in 
the series. The /Ethiopian invasion of Egypt is amply 
detailed in the Assyrian annals, but the information of 
the Egyptian monuments about Sabaco and Tirhakah is 
scanty. 

The “ Egypt of the Past ” may be safely commended 
to the general reader as containing in a lucid form all the 
contributions of monumental sources to Egyptian history; 
it is not too long nor detailed, and is in a portable form. 
The plates are very well executed, especially the wood- 
cuts ; the coloured lithographic ones are gaudy and hazy 
in the style of Turner, but as that is supposed to repre¬ 
sent a kind of aerial perspective of the highest order, it 
will no doubt commend itself to aesthetic minds. It is, 
however, a good work, and well got up. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Natural Philosophy for London University Matriculation. 

By Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc. (London : Stewart and 

Co., 1881.) 

With text-books innumerable devised specially for 
their use, it would be remarkable if candidates for 
the London matriculation should fail in natural philo¬ 
sophy. That so large a proportion should fail in this 
subject, as is the case, must be due not to the quan¬ 
tity, but to the quality of their sources of instruction. 
What then must be said of a teacher who takes upon 
himself to venture on the scene with an inferior and 
trashy work in which all the worst blunders of the 
exploded text-books of a past date are reproduced? 
Although the writer of the book lying before us professes 
his indebtedness to the excellent manuals of Dr. Wormell 
and Mr. Philip Magnus, and to the invaluable assistance 
of his friend Mrs. Annie Besant, he cannot be congratu¬ 
lated on his success in following in the tracks of his 
predecessors. His book is, in fact, a cram-book of the 
worst and weakest type. The barest minimum of the 
subject divided into the inevitable Statics and Dy¬ 
namics constitutes the programme; Optics and Heat 
being somehow thrown in along with Moving Bodies as 
divisions of the latter of these two branches. 

Passing over the Introduction, we arrive at the heading 
“ Definition and Divisions,” where the serious business 
of teaching natural philosophy begins with the words : 
“ From its earliest years a child is surrounded by a world 
of beauty and of mystery,” and the author proceeds anon 
to advance grave arguments for the conclusion “force, 
then, is the cause of motion.” After this it is not very 
surprising to read (p. 165) that as the “phrase ‘change of 
velocity’ is cumbersome, it is replaced by the exceedingly 
important word ‘ acceleration.’ ” And then, as if the 
author were not sure whether to give us too little or too 
much in his definitions, we are told in the very next sen¬ 
tence : “ Acceleration is the change of velocity per unit of 
time that occurs in a unit of time'' ! That this is no mere 
lapsus calami is clear from the next page, where it is twice 
stated that acceleration is the “change of velocity per 
second that occurs in one second.” Yet the author ex¬ 
pressly states that “ variable acceleration is not within our 
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